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TODMORDEN. 

Some little while ago Todmorden was in- 
vested with the honour and responsibilities 
of a borough—mayor, aldermen, councillors, 
and town clerk now presiding over and 
transacting the municipal business of the 
town. It is, perhaps, opportune at the pre- 
sent time to trace the derivation and meaning 
of the word Todmorden, which local writers 
have quibbled over without arriving at a 
correct solution. 

There are few towns in the north of Eng- 
land with more picturesque surroundings, 
situated as it is well-nigh at the summit of 
the border hills of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
The borough of Todmorden stands mainly in 
the valleys of Walsden, Calder, and Burnley, 
the last locally so known, whilst on every 
hand lofty precipitous heights, in some places 
too steep for the pedestrian to climb, environ 
the chief portions of the town. Beyond these 
overhanging heights vast tracts of mountain 
moorland stretch far away to the distant 
horizon. The scenery on those lonely hills, 
and in the cloughs and well-wooded glens, is 
romantic and wildly beautiful. 

There is an erroneous impression in some 
quarters that Todmorden is Tod-mere-den, 


under the supposition that in primeval ages 
there was a lake where the present town has 
been built. Climb one of the heights, and 
let the eye wander over the adjacent country; 
at a glance it will be perceived that it is a 
land of lofty rounded hill and deep valley, 
narrowing in some spots to a mere gorge. 
Go back in imagination to prehistoric ages 
to the days long previous to reservoir an 

drainage, and in the mind’s eye survey the 
then desolate region after weeks of heavy 
rainfall, or after the melting of a winter's 
accumulated snow. Gathered on those wide- 
sweeping stretches of moorland mighty 
volumes of water rush down three valleys, 
Walsden, Dulesgate, and Burnley, not to 
mention numberless cloughs and ravines, 
and, near the spot where stands the present 
town hall, the three floods mingle, and are 
borne onward with torrent speed and strength 
down the broader Calder oi Any banks 
of lake that in drier season had begun to be 
formed would be swept away by the irre- 
sistible weight of waters like a common fence 
wall. This state of things would continue 
for months, and the building up and sta- 
bility of a lake would have been an impos- 
sibility. To this day the oft-recurring floods 
are a frequent source of danger to life 
and property. Not many years ago mills 
and cottages were wreck and children 
drowned. It was a summer thunderstorm, 
and had the flood occurred an hour earlier, 
when the men and women were at work in 
the factories, the loss of life would have been 
appalling. It is also well to bear in mind 
that on the banks of the supposed mere there 
are no traces of this water in the nomenclature 
of hamlets and fields. 

Todmorden is simply the Tod-moor-dene, or 
Fox-moor-valley. 7'od is the archaic word for 
fox; the middle syllable mor is a contraction 
of moor ; and dene is the Saxon valley. Cen- 
turies ago, and, I believe, up to comparatively 
recent times, foxes were abundant in this 
neighbourhood, making this heather-skirted 
valley their haunt. In almost any direction 
the moors may be seen clothing the hillsides, 
as they did in days of yore; it is yet em- 
phatically a moorland district, the heather 
still creeping down in a few places close to 
the roads of the borough. Dene, or valley 
is very common in this part of England, an 
enters largely into the nomenclature of the 
locality. It is sometimes incorrectly written 
dean, as in North Dean and Walshaw Dean ; 
and, again, it is frequently contracted to den, 
as in Luddenden, Alcomden, Hebden, an 
many other valleys. 

Todmorden haslittle ancient history, having 
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developed into commercial importance in very| Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, 
modern times. On the verge of the northern | Bart. (1652-1737), was appointed Lord Pre- 
hills there are groups of bleak wild rocks, | sident of the Court of Session in 1698, and 
bearing the name of Bride Stones, which | held that office until his death (thirty-nine 
are unquestionably Druidical remains. The | years). 
Forest of Hardwick, a hunting-ground pos-| David Erskine, Lord Dun (1670-1758), was 
sessed by Earl Warrenne, extended on the | appointed a Lord of Session in 1710, and a 
western border to Todmorden. What of anti-| Lord of Justiciary in 1714. He retired in 
quity survives is found chiefly in the place- 1753 (forty-three years). 
names of mountain, township, valley, and John EL hinstone, Lord Coupar, afterwards 
stream; generally, indeed, in the natural fifth food Balmerino (1675-1746), was ap- 
features of the country, and also in the pointed a Lord of Session in 1714, and held 
quaint old homesteads which are still stand- | office until his death (thirty-two years). 
ing on the slopes of the hills. Andrew Fletcher, Lord Milton (1692-1766), 
‘ihe borough coat of arms has been designed | was appointed a Lord of Session in 1724, and 
by Mr. W. Ormerod, of Scaitcliffe Hall. It is | Lord Dothan Clerk in 1735. He held office 
not such as an antiquary would have sug- | as a judge until his death (forty-two years). 
gested; nevertheless, it is a suitable and| Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, Bart. (1693- 
excellent conception, especially when we bear | 1766), was appointed a Lord of Session in 
in mind that it has n devised for a com- | 1726, and became Lord Justice Clerk in 1763. 
mercial town. The artist has represented | He held office until his death (forty years). 
the trade and manufactures of Todmorden, Alexander Fraser, Lord Strichen (died 
and there is one happy idea at least em-| 1775), was appointed a Lord of Session in 
bodied in this coat of arms in linking together | 1730, and held office until his death (forty- 
the red rose of Lancaster and the white rose | five years). 
of York, the newly incorporated borough! Henry Home, Lord Kames (1696-1782), was 
extending over portions of r mewn two counties. | appointed a Lord of Session in 1752, and re- 
The town hall stands in both Yorkshire and | tired in 1782 (thirty years). 


Lancashire. °, James Veitch, Lord Elliock (died 1793), was 
appointed a Lord of Session in 1760, and held 
JUDICIAL LONGEVITY. office until his death (thirty-three years). 


(See S® S. xii. 446.) James Erskine, Lord Barjarg (died 1796) 
I HAVE not seen a full report of Lord| Was appointed a Lord of Session in 1761, an 
Esher’s remarks on taking leave of Bench and | held office until his death =e years). 
Bar, but I presume that in saying, “I believe| James Burnett, Lord Monboddo (1714-1799 
it is the longest period of a judge being a| W4S appointed a Lord of Session in 1767, anc 
judge that has ever been,” he meant that he | held office until his death ay tae years). 
ad been a judge for a longer period than John Campbell, Lord Stonefield (died 1801), 
any other in England—not Great Britain. | was appointed a Lord of Session in 1762, and 
Doubtless, also, your correspondent Mr.| Lord of Justiciary in 1787. He resigned 
Pryk refers to England only when he says | the latter office, but retained the former until 
that Sir Thomas Parker's tenure of the | his death (thirty-nine years). 
judicial office is probably the longest on|_ Sir William Miller of Barskimming, Bart., 
record. Some of the senators of the College | Lord Glenlee (1755-1846), was appointed a 
of Justice in Scotland have held office for a| Lord of Session in 1795, and resigned office 
longer period than either Lord Esher or Sir | in 1840 (forty-five years). 
Thomas Parker. The following examples of Adam Gillies, Lord Gillies (1760-1842), was 
judicial longevity in the Court of Session— | appointed a Lord of Session in 1811, and a 
the supreme tribunal in Scotland—may be| Lord of Justiciary in 1812. In 1837 he re- 
of interest. It will be observed that all of | signed the latter office, and became a Judge 
these occupied the bench for a longer period | of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. He 


than the late Master of the Rolls. have | appears to have acted as a judge until his 
not gone back further than the end of the | death (thirty-one years). 
seventeenth century. Charles Ho e, Lord Granton (1763-1851), 


Sir John Maxwell of Pollok (died 1732) was| was appointed Lord Justice Clerk in 1804, 
appointed a Judge of the Court of Session in| Lord President in 1811, and Lord Justice- 
1699, and in the same year became Lord Jus-| General in 1836. He retired in 1841 (thirty- 
tice Clerk. He was removed from the latter | seven years). 
office in 1702, but remained a Lord of Session David Boyle (1772-1853) was appointed a 
until his death (thirty-three years). Lord of Session in 1811, and Lord Justice 
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Clerk later in the same year. He succeeded 
Hope as Lord President and Lord Justice- 
General in 1841. He retired in 1852 (forty- 
one years). 

Sir George Deas, Lord Deas (1804-1887), 
was appointed a Lord of Session and Judge 
of Saahoquer in 1853, and a Lord of Justiciary 
in 1854. He resigned in 1885 (thirty-two 
years). 

John Inglis, Lord Glencorse (1810-1891), 
was appointed Lord Justice Clerk in 1858, 
and Lord President and Lord Justice-General 
in 1867. He held office until his death (thirty- 
three years). J. A. 

Edinburgh. 


To the names of those already given that 
of the late Hugh Barclay, LL.D., Sheriff 
Substitute of Perthshire, may be added, as 
having for a much longer period occupied 
the bench. He received his appointment in 
1829, and retired from office in October, 1883, 
at the age of eighty-four, the father of the 
judicial bench in Great Britain, having dis- 
charged the onerous and important duties of 
Judge Ordinary of the large county of Perth 
for fifty-four years. He did not long enjoy 
his well-merited rest, having died in the 
following year. Dulce et venerabile nomen. 
Few in Scotland were better known or more 
revered than Sheriff Barclay for his ability 
as a lawyer, soundness as a judge, and use- 
fulness as a citizen in every good work. He 
was a multifarious writer, and his legal works 
are held in much esteem by the profession. 
Apart from his eminence as a judge and an 
author, he was one of the most kind-hearted 
and amiable of men, and justly endeared 
himself to all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance. A. G. Ret. 

Auchterarder. 


POPE AND THOMSON. 
(See 8 8. xii. 327, 389, 437.) 

I am obliged by, and readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will value, Mr. Tovey’s careful supplementary 
account of the disputed MS. aeslliien of ‘The 
Seasons.’ My object in stating my query in 
‘N. & Q.,’ however, was more to emphasize 


the yer ner of an additional scrutiny of | 


the calligraphy of the second writer in the 
revised MS. I was not unaware of Mr. 
Tovey’s minute and painstaking investiga- 
tion on the subject, as evinced in his notes to 
the new Aldine edition of Thomson ; but it 
seemed to me that, in face of all the evidence 
there adduced, Mr. Churton Collins had com- 
pletely reduced the crux of the matter to one 
of handwriting. I am still inclined to believe, 
in the absence of decided proof that the hand- 


writing corresponds to Pope’s, that the writer 
of the corrected lines was simply an amanu- 
ensis working at Thomson’s ation. Mr. 
Collins’s argument, which is summarized as 
follows, is very convincing. He says :— 

“What has long, therefore, been represented and 
circulated as an undisputed fact, namely, that Pope 
assisted Thomson in the revision of ‘ The Seasons,’ 
rests not, as all Thomson’s modern editors have 
supposed, on the traditions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and on the testimony of authenticated hand- 
writing, but on a mere assumption of Mitford. That 
the volume in question really belonged to Thomson, 
and that the corrections are original, hardly admits 
of doubt, though Mitford gives neither the pedigree 
nor the history of this most interesting literary 
relic. It is, of course, possible that the corrections 
are Thomson’s own, and that the differences in the 
handwriting are attributable to the fact that in 
some cases he was his own scribe, in others he 
employed an amanuensis ; but the intrinsic unlike- 
ness of the corrections made in the strange hand to 
his characteristic style renders this improbable. In 
any case, there is nothing to warrant the assump- 
tion that the corrector was Pope.” 

With the exception of the fact that Mr. 
Collins expresses doubt as to the internal 
resemblance between the revised readings 
of ‘The Seasons’ and that of Thomson’s 
recognized work, the argument effectually re- 
solves itself into one in favour of Thomson’s 
authorship of the disputed emendations. And 
I think most students of Thomson will admit 
that the advance he made from first to last in 
point of style, as shown especially in ‘The 
Castle of Indolence’ and in his later dramas, 

oes far to explain this divergency of manner 
vetween the early and later text of ‘The 
Seasons.’ 

In support of Mr. Collins’s contention 
(to my mind, however, already sufficiently 
| strong), I would urge one or two further 
| points of evidence. 


1. Thomson, who, despite Mr. Tovey’s ill- 
advised gibe, gave no token in the course of 
his career that he was stamped with dis- 
honesty, declared himself to be his own re- 
viser. In a letter to Lyttelton, 14 July, 1743, 
he says :— 

“Some reasons prevent my waiting upon you 
immediately ; but, 1f you will be so good as let me 

| know how long you design to stay in the country, 

nothing shall hinder me from passing three weeks 

| ora month with you before you leave it. In the 

| meantime, I will go on correcting ‘The Seasons,’ 

and hope to carry down more than one of them with 
me. 

If Mitford's theory is to be accepted, Pope 
ought to have been somehow smuggled into 
' that visit to Hagley ; but no record appears 

of such an extraordinary step. 

2. The vast amount of correction involved 
in the revised edition of ‘The Seasons’ im- 
plies a contrast too tremendous with the 
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infinitesimal jotting on the leaf of Aaron 
Hill’s ‘Athelwold’—*Two or three lines I 
have with great timorousness written,” says 
Pope—to be for a moment seriously con- 
sidered. The work of the second reviser in 
‘The Seasons’ nearly equalled in extent and 
importance that of Thomson’s own accredited 
revision. 

3. Thomson was in the habit of employing 
an amanuensis. His brother John, at any 
rate, acted in that capacity about the year 
1735. 

4. In the one passage of any length which 
is noted by Mr. Tovey as “corrected to text” 
of Pope—that including the splendid critical 
pronouncements on the great English poets 
in ‘Summer, ll. 1566-1579—internal evidence, 
it seems to me, decidedly supports the view 
that the poet who changed it from its ori- 
ginal to its present reading was the same as 
genned the fifty-second stanza of ‘The Castle 
of Indolence’ and, in all probability, the vivid 
and epigrammatic monody on Congreve. 

5. A further item of internal evidence 


To where the broken landscape, by degrees 
Ascending, roughens into rigid hills ; 

O’er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds 
That skirt the blue horizon, dusky, rise. 

It is possible, of course, but not probable, 
that Pope may have developed a greater gift 
of “natural magic ” in his later years ; and if 
any certainty could be thrown upon his claim 
in this question from the matter of hand- 
writing one might be convinced, if surprised. 
But when there is superadded to all the his- 
torical and internal array of evidence against 
such a claim the fact that the best authori- 
ties at the British Museum to-day, as well as 
Prof. Courthope, discredit the plausibility of 
the opinion that the handwriting referred to 
is Pope’s, I think the “suspense” on the whole 
subject for which Mr. Tovey pleads is vir- 
tually unnecessary. 
Edinburgh. 


Syntax or “Nerruer.”— Your readers’ 
attention was recently drawn by Mr. Bayne 
(8 §. xii. 367) to a choice sample of Satur- 
day Review grammar, namely, “neither of 


appears to be readily drawn from the radical 
dissimilarity in style between Pope and 
Thomson. The diction of each is entirely 
different in descriptive quality ; and, although 
the corrections in question are merely verbal, 
it is difticult to understand how they could 
have come appropriately from Pope. I sub- 
join a passage from ‘Windsor Forest,’ and 
another from the new material of the 1744 
edition of ‘The Seasons.’ In the one may be 
clearly traced the worker in rococo; in the 
other the creative artist in natural descrip- 
tion. 

Pope writes :— 
There, interspers’d in lawns and op’ning glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 
Here in full light the russet plains extend : 
There wrapt in clouds the bluish hills ascend. 
Even the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And ’midst the desert fruitful hills arise, 
That crowned with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 

‘Windsor Forest,’ it is true, was published 
thirty years before the finally revised edition 
of ‘The Seasons’; but Pope, in the rest of his 
works, never varied from his tinsel delinea- 
tions of nature. So far as style is concerned, 


whom have...... a right.” Here the word is 


|}a pronoun; but erroneous syntax is often 


observed after the conjunctional pair 
“ neither...... nor.” Thus, in a book recently 
yublished, Archdeacon Baly’s ‘ Eur-Aryan 
toots,’ vol. i, I find two examples of the 
solecism in question. The first occurs at 
p. 101, “ Neither the Sanscrit nor Zend have 
an original name for wine,” where also the 
omission of the definite article before “ Zend ” 
is noticeable as characteristic of slipshod 
English. The second is at p. 185: “ Neither 
Vigfusson nor Kluge cite O.N. Hala.” I have 
been told that the author’s grammar in the 
latter passage was disputed while the work 
was in the press, onal that he stoutly de- 
fended his phrase, on the ground, to the 
best of my recollection, that neither and nor 
are here copulative, the predicate being of 
two subjects taken together, so that the sen- 
tence is equivalent to “ Vigfusson and Kluge 
do not cite.” 

It is trifling with grammar to assert that 
these joint particles, neither, nor, are copula- 
tive as well as disjunctive. There is but 
one conjunction which is copulative, namely, 


Pope had absolutely nothing in common with | and, though or is frequently used with the 


this (‘ Spring,’ Il. 951-962) :— 

The bursting prospect spreads immense around ; 

And sean oer hill and dale, and wood and 
lawn 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 

And villages embosomed soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging columns marked 

Of household smoke, your eye, excursive, roams ; 


syntax proper to and, as vel was by Tacitus: 
“ Mox rex vel princeps...... audiuntur” (‘Ger- 
mania,’ xi.). Granted that “Neither A nor 
B cites” is equivalent to “A and B do not 


| cite,” this is no reason for pluralizing the 
| verb. The two sentences are negative forms 
| of different aftirmatives, the former being the 


Wide-stretching from the hall, in whose kind haunt | Pegation of “Either A or B cites,” and the 
The hospitable genius lingers still, | 


latter the negation of “A and B cite.” Nega- 
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tion causes a change of meaning, but not of | 
syntax ; otherwise “ A or B does not cite,” the 
negation of “ A or B cites,” should be written | 
“A or B do not cite,” in accordance with | 
Archdeacon Baly’s notion. 

With regard to the archdeacon’s own phrase, 
let me say in conclusion that the affirmative | 
“Either A or B cites” means that one of | 
the two persons does something, while the | 
negative “Neither A nor B cites” means by 
the letter that not one of the two does it, and 
inferentially that both abstain from doing 
it. Plurality is not expressed, and what ne 
is there for grossly viclating grammar to ex- 
»ress plurality when it is so clearly indicated 

y singularity ? F. Apams, 


Carr. Ropert Knox AND HIS WORK ON 
Cryton. — With reference to your notice 
(8% §. xii. 520) of my pamphlet on Capt. 
Robert Knox, I may say that my chief object 
was not so much to defend the old salt from 
the charges brought against him in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ as to bring 
together all the information | could regard- 
ing Knox and his family not hitherto printed, 
and also, if possible, to trace the interleaved 
copy of his ‘ Historical Relation,’ with his 
additions, which was intended to form the 
second edition. Referring to this, you ask, 
“Is it possible that Robert Fellowes, who 
bound up with his own ‘ History of Ceylon,’ 
London, 1817, Knox’s ‘ History,’ had access to 
it?” To this I can safely reply, No. Not 
only so, but Fellowes did less than justice to 
Knox by not only modernizing his spellings, 
but ignoring his list of errata. A properly 
edited reprint of Knox’s book is a desidera- 
tum. Can any Yorkshire reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me if any of Knox Ward’s descendants 
still live? I shall be glad to send a copy of 
my pamphlet to any person interested in this 
subject or willing to assist me in my attempt 
to trace the missing “second edition” of 
Knox’s book. DonaLp FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


“TaBLE DE Communton.”—In Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on Eugénie de Guérin these 
words are translated “communion table.” 
Has this mistake ever been noted? It may 
be compared with pa/n 4énit—by the way, in 
& lately this was wrongly spelt 
“beni ”—translated in Black and White not 
long ago as “sacrament.” Of course, table de 
communion means the communion rails. 

Matthew Arnold was not a man willingly 
to give to Provengal Catholicism a bowrgeors 
English Protestant setting, like the Daily 
Graphic telling last year of Irish island 


peasants listening for a shot on the main- 


land which announced “ church service,” and 
thus praying out of doors on the “Sabbath” 
when the weather was too rough to cross ; 
the meaning, of course, being that the Catho- 
lic peasants were assisting at the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, in the manner of any other Catholic 
unable to be present. But of this inartistic 
instinct — Philistinism — Matthew Arnold 
could not have been guilty. He would wish 
to see it reproved in ‘N. «& Q.,’ and also his 
own mistake of ignorance (?), left uncorrected 
in later editions. W. F. P. Srocktey. 
Fredericton, Canada. 


Lapy ExizaBetH Foster.—Not long since 
in the 7imes | read that a print in colours, 
by Bartolozzi, of this lady had been sold at 
Christie’s for sixty guineas. Who was she? 
That she was a friend of Gibbon’s I know 
from the following amusing passage in the 
‘Journal’ of Thomas Moore (vol. vii. p. 374): 

“Here is an anecdote of William Spencer’s which 
has just occurred to me. The dramatis persone 
were Lady Elizabeth Foster, Gibbon the historian 
and an eminent French physician, whose name I 
forget ; the historian and the doctor being rivals in 
courting the lady’s favour. Impatient at Gibbon’s 
occupying so much of her conversation, the doctor 
said crossly to him, ‘Quand mi lady Elizabeth 
Foster sera malade de vos fadaises, je la guérirai.’ 
On which Gibbon, drawing himself up grandly, and 
looking disdainfully at the physician, replied, 
‘Quand mi lady Elizabeth Foster sera morte de 
vos recettes, je l’im-mor-taliserai.’ The pompous 
lengthening of the last word, while at the same 
time a long sustained pinch of snuff was taken by 
the historian, brought, as mimicked by Spencer, 
the whole scene most livelily before one’s eyes.” 

M. McM. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 


Henry R. Mortanp.—With reference to 
the correspondence which appeared in 8 §, 
xi. 8, 74, 147, 238, 291, under the heading of 
‘ George Morland, Senior,’ owing to an error 
of its beginner, but which is correctly in- 
dexed as above, it may be fitting to extract 
from the Zimes of 6 Dec. an account of the 
sale of an example of the ‘Girl Ironing’ at 
Christie’s 

“The interest of the sale centred in one of a 
well-known pair of portraits by H. R. Morland, 
the father of George Morland. These two much- 
discussed pictures the artist. apparently painted 
several times ; for at least half a century they have 
been described as portraits of the two celebrated 
heauties, the daughters of John Gunning, of Castle 
Coote, Roscommon, that in the character of a 
laundress representing, it is said, Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Hamilton (and afterwards of Argyll), and that as 
anironer, Maria, Countess of Coventry. But they do 
not bear the slightest resemblance to either of these 
adies. The first pair of which we have any 
record as having occurred for sale ri auction were 


in the great Stowe dispersal of 1848 (12 September), 
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when they realized the total of 68 guineas, and 
thence passed into the possession of the Earl of 
Mansfield: this pair was exhibited at South Ken- 
sington in 1867 (Nos. 433, 441). uite recently a 


second pair was acquired by the National Gallery | 


from Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi, for a sum of about | 
400/. the two; this is the pair from which the en- 
gravings were made by P. Dawe (not G. Dawe as | 
stated in the sale catalogue). The portrait sold on 
Saturday is that of the ironer, a lady in blue and 
white dress and white cap and blue ribbon, seated 
at a table, ironing cambric slips; it measures 30 in. 
by 25in., and is regarded as the finest of the several | 
examples of this picture: bidding started at 200 
guineas, and the hammer fell at the extraordinary 
wice of 3,250 guineas, the purchaser being Mr. 
‘harles Wertheimer, Messrs. Agnew being the 
underbidders. Hitherto no example of this artist, 
sometimes called ‘Old Morland,’ has realized more 
than a few pounds in the auction-room, so that the 
above amount can only be described as perhaps the 
most remarkable incident in the picture sales of 
the present year. The portrait was among the 
property of the Mary Ratcliff Chambers trust.” 
KILLIGREW. 


Eyre. (See 8 S. xii. 461.)—-Eyre, as shown 
by the thirteenth century forms Le Heir and | 
Le Eyr, doubtless usually means “the heir ”; | 
but Ayre seems to be of another origin, being | 
a topographic name from the same source as 
the county town of Ayrshire and Air in the 
Orkneys; also the Point of Ayr in Man and 
in Cheshire. These we must refer to the 
Scandinavian eyrv, meaning a gravelly bank, 
a beach, or a spit of shingle, which we have 
in Elsinore ond Eyrar in Denmark. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


“On THE CARPET.”—The absurd and mis- 
leading translation of the French phrase sur | 
le tapis dies hard. In a leading daily news- 
paper which enjoys a deservedly high reputa- 
‘ion for its literary articles, the following 
passage occurs :— 

“The book in which Prince Henry of Orleans 
describes his travels, ‘From Tonkin to India,’ has 
been on the carpet for some time.” 

Henry ATTWELL. 


Barnes. 


“M.P.” (See 8 S. xii. 405.)—It may be 
noted, in connexion with D.’s statement that 
in the official ‘Hansard’ of the latest 
Australasian Federal Convention the letters 
M.P. are attached to the name of every 
member of both houses of all the 
colonial legislatures, that more than one | 
authority is to be found for the idea that in 
this country the term “Member of Parlia- 
ment” is as applicable to a peer as to one 
who sits in the House of Commons. This 


scarcely accords with the statement of Pror. 

GaIRDNER in ‘N. & Q.’ (8 iv. 137) :— 
“In 1642 an instance is supplied by Mr. W. D. 
Member of Parlia- 


Hamilton in which the term 


ment’ means distinctly a member of either House ; 
but its application, of course, became restricted by 
the abolition of the House of Lords, and after the 
Restoration men had become so accustomed to the 
narrower use that it was not again extended to 
members of the upper house.” 

It happens, however, that on 29 July, 1661, 
an entry was made in the ‘ Lords’ Journals’ 
concerning Lord Abergavenny, “who is a 
Peer of this Realm, and a Member of Parlia- 
ment” (vol. xi. p. 327); and this was in 
accordance with the idea of a reference in a 
petition from New College, Oxford, presented 
on 15 November, 1648, to “ Members of both 
Houses of Parliament ” (¢/id., vol. x. p. 591); 


| while D’Ewes, writing of 1597, had alluded to 


“the Lord Burleigh, Lord Treasurer, the most 
ancient Parliament man of any that were at that 
time present either of the Upper House or House 
of Commons.”—Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ‘ Journals of 
All the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ p. 539. 

“Parliament man,” of course, is the obso- 
lete equivalent of the present “Member of 
Parliament.” 

The underlying idea has never died out, 

and it has more than once received dis- 
tinguished sanction. George, Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV.), in his maiden speech 
in the House of Lords on 31 May, — upon 
the king’s proclamation against itious 
writings, observed that 
“on a question of such magnitude he should be 
deficient in his duty as a member of parliament, 
unmindful of that respect he owed to the constitu- 
tion, and inattentive to the welfare and the 
happiness of the people, if he did not state what 
was his opinion.”—Cobbett’s ‘Parliamentary His- 
tory,’ vol. xxix. f. 1516. 
And when the Earl of Malmesbury, as Lord 
Privy Seal, announced in the House of Lords 
on 25 February, 1868, the resignation by 
Lord Derby of the Premiership, he expressed 
the hope that the Legislature might again 
have the advantage of that statesman’s 
experience, and enjoy the charm of his 
eloquence, “as an independent Member of 
aliments ” (Hansard’s ‘ Parliamentary De- 
bates,’ Third Series, vol. exc. f. 1096). 

There may be added, as a curiosity, an 
instance of a member of the House of 
Commons being styled a peer, for in the 
Kenyon MSS. is given a letter of 26 March, 
1693, from one Francis Bayly, addressed to 
Roger Kenyon, “one of the Pears of the 
Parliment House in London” (‘Royal His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, Fourteenth 
Report,’ Appendix, part iv. p. 271). 

Arrep F. Rossrys. 


Tue Seventu Day.—Mistranslations of sab- 
batum as “Sunday” are sometimes made, from 
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the fact being forgotten that the Jewish 
Sabbath, which by divine commandment is 
the seventh day, is the Christian Saturday. 
It is surprising, however, to find Dr. Jessopp 

rpetrating a blunder like the following in 
Ris article on ‘Ancient Parish Life’ in the 
January number of the Nineteenth Century, 
when he says (p. 57):— 

“On this day, or that day, or the other day, there 
was a feast of the Church to be kept, and on each 
of those days Hans and Hodge were bound to pay 
suit and service and do homage to the Lord curdel 
There was a conflict between the Divine and the 
human Lord. To begin with, the seventh day isa 
holy day. On that day, at any rate, the serf or the 
villein, the cottager or the ploughman, shall do no | 
manner of work!” | 
The italics are the author's. The Christian | 
holy day is the first day, the only sect of 
Christians who hallow the seventh day being 
the Seventh-day Baptists. F. ADAMs. 


Qneries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“CransHacu.” — This word appears in 
Jamieson, meaning a crooked, distorted per- 
son. Jamieson also writes the word as 
“cranshak,” and quotes a verse in which it 
occurs from Ross’s * Helenore,’ p. 149, in which 
the first two lines are :— 

There’s wratacks, and cripples and cranshaks, 

And all the wandoghts that I ken. 

The poem is printed in Chambers’s ‘Songs’ 
(1829), ii. 605, in which the word appears as 
“cranshanks.” Is this a misprint ? 
Tue Epiror oF THE 
Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ PARLIAMENTARY Laneauace.”—Is the his- 
tory of this term known? The earliest illus- 
trative quotation given in the ‘Century 
Dictionary’ is from George Eliot’s ‘Felix 
Holt’ (chap. xxx.) :— 

“The nomination day was a great epoch of suc- 
cessful trickery, or, to speak in a more parlia- 
mentary manner, of war-stratagem on the part of 
skilful agents.” 

But long previously Byron had written in 
‘Don Juan’ (canto xvi. verse lxxiii.) :— 

He was “free to confess” (whence comes this 
phrase ? 
Is’t English? No—’tis only parliamentary). 


Dickens also made obvious allusion to it in 
his “ Pickwickian sense,” noted in the first 


chapter of ‘The Pickwick Papers’; while 


Balzac was so impressed by it that he used 
it twice in ‘La Cousine Bette,’ written in 
1846-7, the first time in aconversation between 
Hortense Hulot and her father, the Baron :— 

“Elle t'aime trop, pour avoir employé une ex- 
pression...... *‘Peu parlementaire,’ reprit Hortense, 
en riant. 
And the next in the account of the fateful 
arty to the Brazilian at the house of 

osépha :— 

““*Ce n’est pas parliamentaire, ce qu'il a dit; 
mais c’est magnifique !’...... fit observer Massol,” 

a curiously inverted anticipation, by the 
way, of the famous “ C’est magnifique, mais 
ce nest pas la guerre,” of the Crimean War. 

Isaac D’Israeli, in his ‘Secret History of 
Charles I. and his First Parliaments’ (in- 
cluded in ‘The Curiosities of Literature’), 
quotes Sir Edward Coke as saying in debate, 
in 1628 :— 

““We sit now in parliament, and therefore must 
take his majesty’s word no otherwise than in a 
ay that is, of a matter agreed on 

y both houses—his majesty sitting on his throne 
in his robes, with his crown on his head, and 
sceptre in his hand, and in full parliament ; and his 
royal assent being entered upon record, in per- 
yetuam rei memoriam...... Not that I distrust the 

ing, but that I cannot take his trust but in a 

parliamentary way.” 
But that is obviously a different thing from 
“parliamentary language” as under- 
stood, the definition of which has been of 
long growth. ALFRED 


A Missine Brste.—By his will, made and 
proved 1788, Thomas Mathews, of Pithenlew, 
Truro, bequeathed to his favourite grandson, 
William Mathews, on the death of his widow, 
a book which the testator described as 
“the old Red Bible.” She died in Cornwall 
circa 1800, and her grandson in London at 
about the same date. The Bible is believed 
to have contained manuscript entries of 

enealogical interest to members of the 
amily ; but it has been lost for many years. 
Has any one seen the Red Bible ? 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Tuomas Wuitr.—Information is requested 
respecting the person here mentioned, whose 
monument is in Milton Church, near Lyming- 
ton, Hants. His effigy is life size, in white 
marble, cut off at the knees, with a waved 
sword, like a Malay crease, in his hand, ana 
an actual metal sword, with a waved blade 
and an ornamental hilt, standing beside the 
monument. The inscription is as follows :— 

“In memory of Thomas White, Esq., son of 
Ignatius White, Esq., of Fiddleford in Dorsetshire. 

e served three kings and Queen Ann as a com- 
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5 
mander in the Guards and was much wounded.’ 
He was in the warrs of Ireland and Flanders. He 
had one son, who dyed before him. He departed 
this life the 17" of February in the year 1720. This 
monument was erected by his widow Frances, one 
of the daughters of Sir Charles Wyndham, of Cran- 
bury in the County of Southampton.” 

Coat of arms, Three cross crosslets in pale, 
impaling Wyndham. C. M. YoncE. 


“ HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS.”—Can any 
of i readers tell me the name of a play 
anc 
recollect, between 1620 and 1640, in which 
near the beginning, occur the words, “ Anc 
turn out Honorificabilitudinitatibus by the 
shoulders ” ? W. 

[You are doubtless thinking of ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ V. i., where Costard says, ‘‘ Thou art not so 
long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus.”] 


“Hrpe.”—In an interleaved copy of the 
1672 edition of Cowel’s ‘Interpreter’ I find 
a MS. note :— 

“In a very ancient survey of the Manor of Ber- 
ling, probably of the twelfth century, in a book 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, is 
the following entry: ‘ Jurati dicunt quod manerium 
de Berling defendit se versus regem pro ij hidis & 
dim. et hida continet sexties viginti acras. iiij 
virgate faciunt hidam & 30 acre faciunt virgatam.’’ 
Does this survey still exist; and is the 
statement of the area of the hide really part 
of the jury’s presentment ? Q. 


Avucustine Skorrowe.—In one of Messrs. 
Sotheran’s catalogues of June last was in- 
cluded a ‘Life of Shakespeare, with Enquiries 
into the Originality of his Dramatic Plots,’ 
&c., 2 vols. 8vo., 1824, by Augustine Skot- 
towe. This author is not named in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ and I 
should be very glad of any particulars about 
him. There was an Augustine Scottowe 
sheriff of Norwich in 1626, and the name 
is of frequent occurrence in Norfolk. There 
is, too, a parish of Scottow nine or ten miles 
from Norwich, near Aylsham. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Tom Matuews, tar Clown.—Genealogical 
particulars concerning this worthiest pupil 
and successor of the Grimaldis will Ne 
esteemed a favour. POLYOLBION. 

{If you mean, as we suspect is the case, Tom 
Matthews, you will find a notice of his life in the 


‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


“TRUNCHED.”—Who has seen the word? 
Dr. Cutler, who bought lands west of the 
Ohio, and so opened the great west of the 


| 
| 


house in 1787, felt as if he was going to be 
introduced to the presence of a European 
monarch.” “But,” he says, “how were my 
ideas changed when I saw a short, fat, 
trunched old man in a Quaker dress, bald 
pate and short white locks!” &e. (‘ Life,’ i. 
| 267). Zrunched is used in this journal 
as if a well-known word, but I discover it in 
no dictionary. James D. Butier. 


CoNTINENTAL ‘NoTEs AND QueERIEs.’— Is 


its author, published, as well as I can there any publication in Holland like‘N.&Q."} 


If so, I should be obliged for the name and 

address. ALFRED MoLony. 
24, Grey Coat Gardens, Westminster, 8. W. 
[Some years ago the present editor of ‘N. & Q’ 

was asked to preside at a banquet of editors of 


| continental Notes and Queries, to take place in 


Paris, an honouring invitation of which he was 
then unable to avail himself. He fancies that 
at that time there was a Dutch Notes and Queries, 
De Navorscher was published in Amsterdam, 1855- 
1882, and may still be in existence. See 6S. vii. 105. 
We have no personal knowledge on the subject. ] 


Tue ALABAMA.—Can any one give me the 
reference in the 7'imes explaining the where- 
abouts of Lord John Russell a few days 
before this vessel left the Mersey on 29 July, 
1862, and also the cause of delay in the delivery 
of the despatches to Lord John Russell ? 

E. 

Cioucu.—Can any one give me the parent- 
age of Miss Clough, who afterwards married 
the father of David Garrick (the famous 
actor)? Miss PRoTHEROE. 

Whitland, R.S.O. 


BooKBINDING AND Damp.—What is the best 
way to preserve books from damp in a book- 
case close to a street wall? Is it advisable to 
rub the leather slightly with a mixture of 
vaseline and boric acid ? H. Garpoz. 

2, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


SaMUEL MAVERICK was born about the year 
1602. Information is sought for historical 
purposes respecting his parentage and place 
of birth. He may have been grandson of 
Peter Maverick, an incumbent of Awliscombe, 
in Devonshire, whose son Nathaniel, born in 
1582, afterwards became, it is said, city or 
town clerk of London. It is suggested also 
that Radford Maverick, vicar of Lsington 
and Newton, in Devon, circa 1600, was pro- 
bably an uncle of Samuel. At all events, it 
is believed (but not known) that Samuel 
Maverick was a native of Devon or East 
Cornwall. Early in the seventeenth century 


Samuel Maverick went to North America, 
and in 1627 settled on Boston Bay, in New 


United States, “when he entered Franklin’s 


In 1664 he was appointed by King 


England. 
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Charles II. one of the four commissioners to 
reduce the then Dutch port of New Amster- 
dam, now New York. It is uncertain whether 
he left descendants, and his family name 
seems rare in old England. Some fruitless 
inquiries for his ancestors have been made in 
Devon. Will friends kindly aid by searches 
in episcopal or parish registers or otherwise, 
and by replying in these columns? The name 
may, of course, have been formerly written 
Mauerick. 

Entema.—The Standard recently had this 
in a review of the ‘ Life of Cardinal Wiseman’: 

“He was a scholar and fond of composing in 


Latin, though whether the following riddle which | 


he sent to his friend Walker was his own or not we 
do not know :— 
Totum sume, fluit : caudam procide, volabit : 
Tolle caput, pugnat: viscera carpe, dolet.” 
What is the solution ? 
Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 
‘Toe Sona THE MARKET-PLAcE.’—Can 
any of your readers tell me where a poem or 
recitation bearing the above title can be 
found ? Wm. Dovetas. 
125, Helix Road, 8.W. 


PLANt-NameEs.—A small pamphlet entitled 
‘A List of Herbs used by the Halifax Medical 
Botanic Society, 1845,’ contains one or two 
names which are not in any list of popular 
English names of plants that I know. One of 
these is “blackdoctor” (though it is misprinted 
“blackdocton”). This is a name still used 
in this neighbourhood by herbalists for fig- 
wort, Scrophularia nodosa. The Rev. W. 
Fowler tells me that the plant is used for 
poultices and turns black when boiled. I 
should like to know if the name blackdoctor 
is in use elsewhere. A greater difficulty is 
met with in the case of “chanifor or sam- 
phire.” This is certainly neither of the plants 
commonly called samphire, which grow by 
the sea. Mr. Fowler’s suggestion is that the 
plant meant is hemp, Cannabis sativa, and 
the name chanifor is derived from chanvre, 
the French form of Cannahis. The name 
samphire is only used owing to confusion, 
as it resembles chanifor in sound. Any 
information relating to the word would be 
appreciated. W. B. Crump. 

alifax. 


Donne's ‘ Poems,’ 1650.—I should be much 
obliged if any correspondent would favour 
me with the correct collation of this edition 
of Donne. In my copy, the ‘ Divine Poems’ 
end on p. 368, which has the catchword 
“To.” Then come sixteen unpaged leaves 
(last page blank) of ‘Elegies upon the 


Author, beginning with ‘To the Memory 
of my ever y sve Friend Dr. Donne,’ which 
answers to the catchword on p. 368. Then 
| follow pp. 369-392, beginning with ‘ Newes 
from the very Countrey,’ and ending with 
'the song “He that cannot chuse but love.’ 
|On p. 392 is the catchword “To,” and I am 
puzzled to know to what it relates, as I have 
always believed my copy to be perfect. Mr. 
E. K. Chambers has given a copy of the title- 
age at p. xliii of his beautiful edition of 
Jonne in the “ Muses’ Library,” but no com- 
plete collation. The copy of the 1650 edition 
which he used was evidently differently 
| bound from mine, as at p. 232 of his first 
volume he says that the song “He that 
cannot chuse but love” occurs together with 
Elegy xviii., between Ben Jonson’s verses 
and the ‘Elegies upon Donne.’ In that case, 
p. 369 must follow p. 368, and the anpnees 
elegies must be at the end of the volume ; but 
this arrangement would leave the catchword 
“To” on p. 368 unaccounted for. 
W. F. Prieavx. 


Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“ Vino vendibili suspensa hedera non opus est.” 
In Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ ninth edition, 
it is ascribed to Publius Syrus, but is not in 
Ribbeck’s edition. 

“The penalty of injustice is not death or stripes, 
but the fatal necessity of becoming more unjust.”— 
Socrates. 

Motto of Cambridge University : ‘‘ Hine lucem et 
pocula sacra.” G. H. J. 

[The origin of the motto of Cambridge Univer- 
sity has been vainly sought in ‘N. & Q.,’5" 8. vi. 316. 
It should probably be sought in the emblem writers 
and is used as a printer’s mark, within an ova 
border, in an edition of Camden’s ‘ Remaines con- 
cerning Britaine,’ &c., n.d., with a crowned figure 
holding a sun in one hand and a cup in the other.] 


Replies. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD (CO. MIDDLESEX) AND 
THE FAMILY OF EYRE. 
xii. 461.) 

I rrust that W. I. R. V.’s interesting note 
may be expanded into a fuller account of a 
district which has not yet found its historian. 
The particulars given by Thomas Smith in 
his ‘St. Marylebone’ are very meagre and 
inadequate. Originally the district probably 
formed a portion of the manor of Lilestone. 


It was formerly known as “Great St. J ohn’s 
Wood,” to distinguish it from “Little St. 
John’s Wood,” which was situated in_ the 
manor of Newington- Barrow, alias High- 


bury, in the parish of Iseldon or Islington. 
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The manor of Lilestone, like that of High- 
bury, belonged to the Knights Hospitallers, 
and it was from this order that the woods 
derived their name. 

By statute 32 Hen. VIIL., c. 24 (1541), the 
incorporation of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England or Ireland was dis- 
solved, and their possessions came into the 
hands of the Crown. Queen Mary restored 
to the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, situate 
at Clerkenwell, many, if not all, of their 
former possessions, and among other lands 
“all that our wood and woodland, called Grete St. 
John’s Wood, lying without and near to (juxta et 

rope) the Park of Marybone, in our County of 
Midd? ” (Pat. 4 & 5 Phil. & Mary, 14 m. 1, quoted 
in his ‘ Psrambulation of Islington,’ 
p. 114). 

But two years afterwards, 5 May, 1559, an 
Act was passed in the first Parliament of 
Queen Elizabeth for reannexing the religious 
houses to the Crown. 

In the time of the Commonwealth Mary- 
bone Park and St. John’s Wood were 
sold as Crown property, and in Septem- 
ber, 1660, we find John Collins, the 
tenant of three-fourths of the wood, 
ground, and lands called St. John’s Wood, 
Middlesex, pens that the property 
came into his possession by transfer of 
former leases, but in 1650 he was compelled 
to redeem one-fourth part for 1,791/. 18s. 
from the Commissioners for Sale of Crown 
Lands, and that he tried in vain to delay 
paying the purchase money until he could 
pay it to his rightful sovereign. 
spent 6,000/. in improving the property, and 
begged for a new ~ for ninety-nine years 
(‘Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1660-61,’ 


. 290). 

Poor John Collins’s rights were of very 
little moment where royal favourites were 
concerned. On 1 April, 1663, Mr. Secretary 
Bennet (afterwards Earl of Arlington) prayed 
for leases in possession or reversion of certain 
lands in St. John’s Wood and Marybone Park, 
which latter had been mortgaged by King 
Charles I. at Oxford for 4,000/., but the 
profits had nearly paid off the mortgage. 
Accordingly a warrant was passed granting 
to the Secretary a lease of the moiety of 
Great St. John’s Wood on a rent of 13/. 9s. ; 
a fourth of the said wood, with Chalcoat’s 
Lane (in Hampstead parish), for 6/. 17s. 2d. ; 
and Marybone Park at a fitting rent (‘Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1663-64,’ pp. 96, 585). 


On 16 April, 1664, a further warrant was | 


passed confirming the grant of a lease in 
possession or reversion to Henry, Lord 
Arlington, of Great St. John’s Wood in 


He had | 


Marybone parish, and recapitulating that 
one-fourth he held before on a _ rent 
of 6/. 14s. Gd. (sic), one-half in reversion 
on a rent of 13/. 9s., and the lease of the 
other fourth he had purchased from Sir 
William Clarke (c4id., 1665-66, p. 354). On 
14 November, 1666, a third warrant was 
passed granting Lord Arlington all the 
woods, coppices, &c., in the lands granted 
| him, being three-fourths of Great St. John’s 
| Wood, Marybone parish, the proviso in his 
former grant proving inconvenient, as the 
woods were so destroyed that the lands were 
| fitter for pasture and arable. 

| After the death of Lord Arlington the 
| property seems to have been resumed by the 
Crown, for it was granted by Charles II. to 
‘Charles Henry Kirkhoven, Lord Wotton, 
who owned the neighbouring manor of 
| Belsize, in discharge of 1,300/., part of 
|the moneys due to him in his Majesty’s 
| Exchequer, &e. Lord Wotton died in 
|January, 1683, having devised his St. 
John’s Wood estate to his nephew Charles 
Stanhope, the younger son of his half-brother 
Philip, Earl of Chesterfield. Subsequently 
both this and the Belsize estate came into the 
possession of Philip Dormer Stanhope, the 
celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, who, as re- 
lated by W. I. R. V., sold St. John’s Wood to 
Mr. Henry Samuel Eyre. 

Mr. Walpole Eyre, the next successor to 
the property, met with his death in a manner 
that caused some sensation at the time. On 
29 March, 1773, the Commissioners of Coln- 
brooke Turnpike met at the Castle Inn at 
Salthill, when eleven gentlemen, of whom 
Mr. Eyre was one, dined together. The 
dinner consisted of 


“soup, jack, perch, and eel pitch cockt; fowls, 
bacon, and greens; veal cutlets, ragout of pigs 
ears; chine of mutton and sallad ; course of lamb 
and cucumbers ; crawfish, pastry, and jellies. The 
wine Madeira and Port of the best quality.” 

The chronicler of this event is very careful 
to inform us that the company ate and drank 
moderately, and that no excess in any respect 
appeared. Before dinner several paupers had 
been examined, and among them was one 
remarkably miserable object. Ten or eleven 
days afterwards the whole company, except 
one gentleman who had been walking in 
the garden during the examination of the 

upers, were taken ill. ‘our, includin 

Mir. Eyre, very soon died ; another — 
‘for some time, but eventually died ; and the 
rest suffered a long illness. The circum- 


| stances of the case pointed to infection from 
the paupers, as the gentleman who esca 
exactly in the same 


|had eaten and drun 
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manner as the rest had done ((ent. Mag., 
1773, vol. xliii. p. 201). W. F. Pripgavux. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Ernest Jones (8 8. xii. 429, 458, 470).— 
My attention has been directed to an inquiry 
as to my father, Ernest Jones, the Chartist— 
whom he married, and whether his wife was 
related to Mr. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P. 
Mr. Ernest Jones married, in 1841, Miss 
Atherley, daughter of Edmund Gibson Ather- 
ley, the son of Thomas Gibson, of Barfield, 
in the county of Cumberland. My grand- 
father assumed his mother’s name, Atherley. 
The Gibsons of Barfield were the same stock 
as the Gibsons of Quernmore, near Lancaster, 
whose property passed by sale to a family by 
name Garnett. My grandfather Atherley 
married Miss Stanley, of Ponsonby Hall, 
Cumberland, by whom he had issue one 
daughter, my mother. The Gibsons of Bar- 
field are extinct. So far as I know, Mr. Milner 
Gibson was in no way related to my grand- 
father. L. A. ATHERLEY-JONEs. 


There is not much difficulty in answering 
this question ; the difficulty is to take up 
any book of biography that does not give it. 
See the references in F. Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ vol. ii., 1897, under 
' Charles Ernest Jones,” or the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

I happen to have the following pamphlets, 
obtained at the time of his death, as my 
father and Jones were friends :— 

The life and death of Ernest Jones, the Chartist 
reformer. A memoir......[by Atherley-Jones]. Man- 
chester, Heywood [ 1869}. 

Ernest Jones, who was he? What has he done? 
Manchester, Heywood [1868]. 

On this, in Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s writing, is, 
“By James Crossley, accountant.” 

Life and labours of Ernest Jones, Esq., poet, 
politician, and patriot, by the author of ‘The life 
sie Palmerston.’ [Portrait.] London, Farrah, 


berland, and niece to Edward Stanley 

Esq., of Ponsonby Hall, Carnforth. Barfielc 

is in the parish of Whitbeck, Western Cum- 

berland. Mrs. Jones died early in the year 

1857. Lawson. 
Urmston. 


WentwortuH (9 §S. i. 7).—See 
W. Loftie Rutton’s book on Wentworth, 
under the relations of Sir Nicholas Went- 
| worth. 1 


MARGARET, CounTEss oF Ricumonp (8 
xii. 405)—The funeral sermon on the occa- 
sion of the burial of the Countess in 
Westminster Abbey, preached by Bishop 
Fisher, was first printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, and afterwards republished by 

|Thomas Baker, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
|Cambridge, author of ‘Reflections upon 
| Learning. He was an eminent antiquary. 
| The title-page of the published sermon runs 
| thus :— 

“The Funeral Sermon of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, Mother of King Henry VIL., 
Foundress of Christ’s and St. John’s College in 
Cambridge, with a Preface containing some further 

| Account of the Charities and Foundations, with a 
Catalogue of the Professors both at Cambridge and 
Oxford and of the Preachers at Oxford. London, 
wrinted for A. Bosvile at the Dyal and Bible against 

| St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street, 1708.” 

The book contains some Latin verses which 
| allude to the charitable foundation at West- 
minster mentioned in the note of the Rev. 

| Joun Pickrorp. The Countess died 22 April, 
| 1509. The epitaph on her tomb is attributed 
'to Erasmus. The charities of the Countess 
| were numerous, including Westminster, Crow- 
| land, Durham, and Charterhouse. The book 
|has a page engraving of the arms of the 
| Countess. HUBERT SMITH. 

Brooklynne, Leamington. 

Jervis (8 S. xii. 489).—Sir Humphrey 


| Jervis, twice Lord Mayor of Dublin, was the 
|son of John Jervis, of Ollerton 


Shri 


by Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir of John 


When I say that this is by George Jacob Holy- Jervis, of Chalkyll. Sir Humphrey was mar- 


oake I hardly need give it any praise. It is 
in his usual trenchant and interesting style, 
and full of information. THomas. 


The diary of Ernest Jones is preserved at 
the Manchester Free Reference Library. | 
have taken the following extract from it :— 

“1841. Married to Jane, 15th June, dashing 
wedding, St. George’s, Hanover Square. Spent a 
fortnight at Richmond, then came home to the new | 
house, 33, Upper Montague St., Montague Square.” 
In a short life of Ernest Jones by Mr. F. 
Leary it is stated that Jane was the daugh- | 
ter of Gibson Atherley, Esq., Barfield, Cum- 


|ried twice. His first wife was Catherine, 


daughter of Alderman Robert Walsh, by 
whom he had issue three sons and six 
daughters. She died 30 May, 1675, and was 
buried in St. John’s Church, Dublin. His 
second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Lane, of Bently, co. Stafford. She died 
11 January, 1687, without leaving issue, and 
was buried in St. Werburgh’s, Dublin. 
Fairy (8 xii. 447).—Since 
Robert Malet, who occurs in the Norfolk 
Domesday, the surname has always been with 
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us, though its bearers have fallen from their 
ancestor's high position. Among a host of 
other references Fie. the following may be 
of use to PELoPs: 


Carthew’s ‘ Launditch’ 


and ‘W. Bradenham’; L’Estrange’s ‘ Official 
Lists’; Kirkpatrick’s ‘Religious Orders’; 


Martin’s ‘Thetford’; ‘Cressingham Court 
Rolls’; Rye’s ‘N. Erpingham,’ ‘ Freemen of 
Norwich,’ ‘Norfolk Fines,’ ‘Holt Inscriptions,’ 
and ‘Happing Inscriptions’; Norris’s ‘ MS. 
Pedigrees’; Chancery Proceedings, 1558-79 ; 
the County Polls of 1714, 1734, and 1768; 
and the Norwich City Polls of 1714, 1734, 
and 1768. There are many of the name still 
both in county and city, e. g., Town Councillor 
Mallett, of Norwich, one of the best athletes 
the county has produced. Watrer Rye. 

Frognal House, Hampstead. 

A branch of this Norfolk family lived in 
Yarmouth from 1775 to 1802. William Mallett, 
a brewer, died in 1776, leaving two sons, Wil- 
liam Langham, who died in 1779, and Joshua, 
who died in 1781. The latter only left issue 
two daughters, who both died young and 
unmarried, and the family became extinct in 
1802 (Palmer’s ‘ Perlust. of Great Yarmouth,’ 
vol. ii. p. 171). It is suggested that the original 
spelling was Malet, an old Suffolk surname. 

W. B. Gerisu. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


These Malletts are now represented by the 
Peytons and Dashwoods, derived from Wil- 
liam Malet, of Peyton Hall. They originated 
with William Malet, Lord of Greville, and 
one branch, starting from Robert Malet de 
Ufford, ended in the male line with William, 
second Earl of Suffolk, who died 1381 s.p., 
leaving his titles in abeyance. A. Hatt. 


Browntne’s ‘THe RING AND THE Book,’ 
X. 1375-80 §. xii. 307, 416).—I thank Mr. 
C. B. Mount very much for his note at second 
reference. His suggestion, that “which” is 
understood before “would confound me else” 
in |. 1376, has quite removed the perplexity 
which the punctuation of the passage had 
caused me. If Browning had only con- 
descended to write, 

I can believe this dread machinery 

Of sin and sorrow, *¢ would confound me else, 

Designed, &c., 
all would have been plain. 

I cannot see, as Mr. Mount seems to do, 
anything perplexing in the parenthetical 
clause, “all pain at most expenditure of pain,” 
&e. I connect it thus: af can believe this 
dread machinery of sin and sorrow, I can 
believe all pain, designed to evolve the moral 
qualities of man.” The absolute need of 


pain in this present life, viewed as moral 


discipline, was a favourite theme with 
Browning, e.g. see ‘Mihrab Shah’ in 
‘Ferishtah’s Fancies.’ ‘Ferishtah’s Fancies’ 
was the first of Browning’s works which I 
read. When afterwards | read him through, 
from ‘Pauline’ onwards in chr 
it was delightful to trace the onward and up- 
ward steps by which he reached at last the 
lofty heights of wisdom attained in ‘Ferishtah.’ 
Even in ‘Pauline’ we can see him “Dervish, 
though yet undervished,” and “call him so no 
less beforehand”; when he wrote, for instance, 
thus :— 
When spring comes 
With sunshine back again, like an old smile, 
And the fresh waters and awakened birds 
And budding woods await us, I shall be 
Prepared, and we will question life once more, 
Till its old sense shall come renewed by change, 
Like some clear thought which harsh words veiled 
before; 
Feeling God loves us, and that all which errs 
Is but a dream which death will dissipate. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Unless I am greatly mistaken, both Mr. 
SpeNcE and Mr. Mount miss the point of 
this passage, and their proposed readings 
give a meaning quite different from Brown- 
ing’s. The Pope speaks; he has just said 
that in spite of the sin and misery there is in 
the weaalll his faith in God still stands ; but, 
he goes on, “else”—that is, were it not so, 
did his faith not stand—“I could believe 
this dread machinery of sin and sorrow would 
confound me—this machinery devised—as 
all pain is devised, at most expenditure of 
pain on His part who devised it—to evolve 
the moral qualities of man.” That I interpret 
aright the parenthetic clause which puzzles 
Mr. Mount is clear from what follows :— 

To make him love in turn, and be beloved, 
Creative and self-sacriticing too, 
And thus eventually God-like. 

The idea of the passage is reproduced in 
Mr. Illingworth’s fine essay on Problem 
of Pain’ in ‘ Lux Mundi.’ 


The statement which Mr. Mount takes 
from the ‘Agamemnon’ an illustration 
in Herodotus, in the speech of Creesus to 
Cyrus (i. 207): ra 6€ pot 
dyapira, pabypara yeyovee. The variant in 
the MS. fF (Gaisf.) is still more emphatic: 
ra 5€ pow Ta 


eyeyovec. Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


Str CHARLEs Sepiey S. iii. 388; xii. 
485).—From some notes made many years 
ago, I find that Sir Charles Sedley, “ Bart., 
of Southfleet, and St. Giles-in-the. 
Fields, Middlesex,” died at Hampstead (Pro- 
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bate Act Book, P.C.C. 1701, f. 129), in the 
cottage on MHaverstock Hill afterwards 
famous as the retreat of Sir Richard Steele 
(authorities cited in Park’s ‘Topography of 
Hampstead,’ pp. 307-10). His town house, as 
we learn from his will (P.C.C. 118 Dyer), was 
in Bloomsbury Square. He left his property 
to his natural son, Sir Charles Sedley, Knt. 
(Le Neve’s ‘ Knights,’ Harl. Soc., viii. 419), who 
had married Frances, daughter of Sir Richard 
Newdigate, Bart., of Arbury, Warwickshire 
(Kimber and Johnson’s ‘ Baronetage,’ ii. 418), 
and he nominated him one of his executors. 
But the son predeceased his father, dying 
in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, apparently in his 
father’s house, before 30 June, 1701, on which 
day his estate was administered to by his 
brother-in-law, John Newdigate, as guardian 
of his children Charles, Richard, and Anne 
Sedley (Administration Act Book, P.C.C. 
1701, f. 104). On 19 Dec., 1705, the guardian- 
ship was transferred to the widow, Lady 
Frances Sedley, by reason of the death of 
John Newdigate (csid., 1705, f. 243b). Sir 
Charles Sedley, in his will, dated merely 1701, 
and proved on 30 August of that year, orders 
that his family shall be kept together 

“at my dwelling house [in Bloomsbury Square] in 
such manner as now it is for one callander moneth 
after my death, and that my Executors defray all 
the charge of such housekeeping during that time.” 
Lady Dorchester is not mentioned in her 
father’s will. Gorpon GoopwIn. 


GENTLEMAN Porter (8** S. xii. 187, 237, 337, 
438, 478).—‘ Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 


Court capacity, but_simply as a man of light 
and leading on the English side of the Border. 
Grorce C. Swinton. 
36, Pont Street. 


Poprngay (8 xii. 406).—Papagei is good 
German for parrot, and Papegaai good Dutch. 
In this the g is guttural, and might easily 
slide into the y sound of the j in pappajay, 
if that is the correct spelling of the Cape 
Dutch word. In Italian it is pappagallo, in 
| Spanish papagayo ; so there were plenty of 
| sources from which to draw the English and 
Scotch word popinjay. ALDENHAM. 


PeckHaM Rye (8 §S. xii. 304, 450).—I 
strongly suspect that the Gael. retdh, cleared, 
pronounced ike Eng. ray, has nothing what- 
ever todo with Eng. rye. A chance resem- 
blance in sense between two words which 
have nothing in common beyond the fact that 
they both begin with 7 is of no force; we 
do not connect pie with pay, nor my with 
may. 

However, I will just point out that there is 
no difficulty whatever as to the origin of the 
Gaelic word. It is fully explained in the 
‘Vergleichendes Warterbuch der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen,’ by Fick, in the second 
part of the fourth edition (1894), where 
Stokes and Bezzenberger give the etymo- 
logies of words of Celtic origin. At p. 229 
we find the Celtic form *reidis, “ befahrbar, 
frei,” as exemplified in the Irish “rezd, vacuum, 
marge reidi, freie (d. h. befahrbare) Felder.” 
It is cognate with the Eng. ready, as there 
explained, and is ultimately related to the 


1547-80’:— 

**1571, Sept. 5. Lord Cobham to Burghley. Death | 
of Captain Keyes, the Sergeant Porter; recom- | 
mends his younger brother Thomas (Brooke) to 
succeed him.” 

In the ‘Present State of Great Britain and | 
Ireland,’ 1718, p. 342, in ‘List of Officers and | 
Servants of the King’s Household,’ under the 
head of “Porters at the Gate,” the Serjeant | 
Porter is Philip Cavendish, Esq., at a salary 
of 160/. per annum. He had under him four 
yeomen and three grooms. The Master of | 
the Revels is to be found at p. 348, Charles 
Killigrew, Esq.; the Groom Porter on same 
page, being Thomas Archer, Esq. 

R. J. Fynmore. | 

Mr. Wm. Selby, Gentleman Porter, is men- 
tioned in Raine’s ‘ History of Durham,’ p. xliii | 
and onwards. He apparently commanded | 
troops drawn from the garrison of Berwick | 
on one occasion in 1597, and in a contem- | 

rary account he is spoken of as “ the} 

entleman Porter,” as if it was a title. He 
does not seem to have been present in any 


Eng. verb to ride, as well as to the sb. road. 
The varieties of vowel-sound in the Irish rezd, 
Eng. ready, ride, road, are controlled and 
explained by the most rigid laws of vowel- 
gradation, such as every student of Anglo- 
Saxon is perfectly familiar with. 

By way of further exemplification, I may 
start yet a third hare, and instance the word 
royd, a clearing, so common in the north of 
England. This is certainly a totally different 
word from the Gael. retdh, despite some re- 
semblance in sense. The Yorkshire oy answers, 
in the usual way, to A.-S. and Icel. 0; so that 
royd is the Icel. rodh, a clearing; from the 
root-verb *rjéSa, answering to the Teutonic 
type *reuden, whence G. reuten, to grub up, 
and the Low G. roden, with the same sense. 

I mention this not only as an illustration 
of the necessity of understanding the 


phonetic laws which regulate and connect 
the various vowel-sounds, but because it is 
a much more likely source for the rye in Peck- 
ham Rye. I have already shown that the Old 
French form was riet; and it seems possible 
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to connect this with the Bavarian words ried | 
and riedt, which are certainly derivatives of | 
the root-verb *reuden. Schmeller gives the 
Bavarian ried, riad, fem., “ein Stuck Feld, | 
auch ein abgeschlossene Gegend, worin sich | 
mehre Felder befinden”; and ried, riedt, neut., | 
“ausgereutetes Buschwerk, Holz, &c.; Platz, 
von Holz, Buschwerk, &c., gereinigt.” 

As far as the evidence goes at present, I | 
should conclude (1) that the E. rye is from | 
Mid. Fr. rie, O. Fr. riet, a word borrowed from 
the dialectal German riedt, the equivalent of | 
Yorkshire royd, a clearing ; and (2) that the | 
Gael. reidh is the same word as the Irish | 
reidh, a plain, O. Irish reid, smooth, flat. _ If | 
this be right, these two words are from dif- | 
ferent roots. The former is from a Teut. root | 
reud, and the latter from a Celtic root reid ; | 
which are quite distinct. It is the old story | 
as to the distinction between royd and road. 

Water W. SkeaT. | 

*QuaRTERLY Review’ 8, xi. 327).—By | 
strange accident the query at this reference 
received, it seems, no reply. As it is meet 
that a query admitted to these pages should 
have a reply recorded against it, whether | 
widely known or otherwise, it may be recorded | 
that the article in question was written by | 
Miss Rigby, afterwards Lady Eastlake. 

KILLIGREW. 


“Dunter” S. xii. 348, 437).—It would | 
appear that in Scotland a “dunter” is a por- | 
poise and a “dunter-goose” an eider duck. | 
Of the former, Jamieson’s definition is, “ A | 
porpoise, Porcus marinus, Teviotdale, appa- 
rently a cant term.” Regarding the “dunter- 
goose” he quotes from Brand’s ‘Orkney,’ 
p. 21 :— 

“They have plenty both of land and sea fowls; as 
Eagles, Claik-Goose, Dunter- 
Goose, Solen-Goose.” 

Jamieson offers this alternative etymo- 
logical explanation of the name :— 

** Perhaps q. dun-eider goose, the goose which has 
eider-down ; or, Su.-G. dun, down, and faer-a, to 

w, whence E. tear, because it plucks the down 
rom its breast as often as it lays its eggs.” 


THomas Bayne. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


(8 xii. 384).—Mr. F. E. 
Murray will not be without plenty of advice | 
I suspect, and probably, after all, will have to 
fall back on his own experience. He should, 
before starting on any bibliography, have 
some acquaintance with works that treat of 
the subject, though they are mostly so old- 
fashioned that their advice will be of little 
use ; but still they must be read. In making 


these observations I assume Mr. Murray is a 


novice. I should like to refer him to my early 
bibliographies, that he may see how vilely 
these things can be printed, and to my 
‘Bibliography of Lord Brougham’s Publica- 
tions,’ to ped the improvement that is made 
in the printing. He might also observe 
the arrangement of the books. He should 
look at the 7'ransactions of our “learned” 
societies, and most of the “bibliographies” 
that have been lately published, in order to 
avoid their style of printing lists of books. 
One list 1 will mention by a friend of mine, 
who gives the colophons in parentheses, in 
this way intimating that all the books he 
enumerates have no places of publication on 
their title-pages. At least that is the effect 
on my mind of (London, &c.), that they are 
anonymous as regards place of publication. 
Another authority, in the same periodical, 
advises simplicity in printing. When he 


| comes to practice, he does not act on his own 


advice. 

The ‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ and the 
difference between the printing of the lists 
of books in the first and second volume of 
‘Modern English Biography’; the dictionary 
catalogue of the Law Society, also by 
*. Boase; the Catalogue of the Guildhall 
Library, and many others, may afford instruc- 
tion and hints. 

I contend that catalogues require sim- 
plicity of printing much more than ordi- 
nary books. I am only suggesting what the 
winter has already done in books, for, two 
vundred years ago, capitals were used in a 
most unnecessary manner, as can be seen 
by the following quotation from Thomas 
Shadwell’s ‘ Virtuoso,’ a comedy published 
in 1676 :— 

Oracle of Wit and Sence! Thou 
art no Trifling Landskip Poet, no Fantastick 
Heroick Dreamer with empty Descriptions of 
Impossibilities.” 

No printer of the present day would put 
capitals to any of these words, unless it 
happened to be a title-page. 

For an comapie of the advantage of simple 
printing see Mr. W. Prideaux Courtney’s 
‘English Whist.’ It is full of references to 
authorities, but so skilfully printed that I 
doubt if an ordinary reader would even notice 
them, they are so unobtrusive ; so that the 
effect is that of a novel, though the book is 
learned. 

If an artist paints a picture, he does not 
make the most unimportant thing in it themost 
prominent ; but the printer does. If he has 
to name a king who is the eighth in his line, 
a cursory glance at the page reveals nothing 


| but an enormous VIII. ; or if there is a man 
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who is rich enough to put F.R.G.S., F.R.HS., 
after his name, the page is cut in two with 
these letters. 

As to arrangement, I should advise Mr. 
Murray to give up that amazing maze of 
complication he proposes to adopt, and let it 
be perfectly simple, like the printing. The 
author’s productions should be arranged his- 
torically, so that you get, almost without 
trouble, his biography. No distinction what- 
ever should be made between different pro- 
ductions—as poems, prose, &c.—but all should 
be arranged chronologically. 

All that an inquirer may want in subjects, 
form of writings, &c., should be supplied 
by one index, which Mr. Murray should 
make himself, first having studied the works 
on that subject, particularly Mr. Wheatley’s 
‘What is an Index?’ The print of the index, 
again, must be puritanical ; in printing and 
arrangement no initial capitals except to 
pa names, and no worrying sub-divisions, 

ut one simple alphabet so far as it is possible. 
To illustrate this, suppose ‘A Flutter in 
the Cage ; or, the Unappreciated Rector,’ by 
Wykehamist, has to be indexed. The average 
man will first look under “Flutter.” Not 
finding it, he will next look out all the other 
words the modern printer dignifies with 
capitals, and not rR them will give it 
up, having wasted his time. The biblio- 
grapher, being more knowing, 
the book is pseudonymous, will look under 
“Wykehamist,” but he too will be baffled. The 
indexer has been more knowing than that. 
He has put it under a heading he has 
imagined for it, which is untrue, and indexed 
it under “ Anonymous.” 

It is a good plan to index the sheets just 
before each is returned for printing. Many 
mistakes are thus discovered, as every word 
has to be looked at, almost without regard to 
its meaning. 

If Mr. Murray is going to write for the 
—_ complexity, perhaps, will not matter, 

cause he will never hear their “curses, not 
loud, but deep.” Butit is when he afterwards 
wishes to refer to his own work that his 
punishment will begin, and he will vow that 
the next thing he does shall be simply done. 
“Throw science to the dogs,” he will then say. 

THomas. 


Arasic Star Names (8 §. xi. 89, 174; 
xii. 143, 317, 412, 457; 9° S. i. 15).—Your corre- 
— Mr. T. Witson would probably find 
the ‘Orient Guide’ under my name in the 
British Museum Catalogue. The fifth edition 
is on sale at the office of the Orient Line in 


the fourth edition. All the names have been 
transliterated and translated from the Arabic 
direct. W. J. Lorrie. 


Rev. Joun Hicks §. xii. 509).—Very 
little is known respecting the life of John 
Hicks while at Portsmouth, or the date when 
he first succeeded tothe ministry here. That 
| he was living here in the early part of 1675 
is certain, for his wife Abigail was buried 
at St. Thomas's Church, Portsmouth, on 
15 May in that year. She was a daughter of 
the Rev. John How, of Loughborough, and 
sisterof the well-known Nonconformistclergy- 
man John How, the domestic chaplain to 
| Oliver Cromwell. Her tombstone was dis- 
covered during some alterationsat St. Thomas’s 
Church in 1828, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Here lyeth ye body of Mrs. + Hickes | » 
daughter of Mr. John How, & wife of Mr. John 
Hickes, | both Ministers of ye Gospel, who was born 
| December ye 5th 1632, & deceased May 13th 1675. | 
Here Grandchild, Daughter, | Sister, Niece, and 
Wife | of several Preachers lies, | Her Preaching 
Life, | Summ’d them up all|and_by examples 
taught | The Vertues which | Their Rules to View 
had brought. | Her pure meek cheerful spirit | made 
it plaine, | She was not to God’s tribe | Allyde in 
vaine, 


She had two sons by the Rev. John Hicks, 


John and William ; the latter was afterwards 


observing that | Rector of Broughton Gifford, Wilts. Shealso 


left some daughters, for in one of the letters 
to his second wife, written by the Rev. John 
Hicks shortly before his execution, he says : 
“T hope my daughters will be as dutiful to 
you as if you had brought them into the 
world.” One of these daughters was probably 
Abigail, who was baptized at Saltash on 
1 December, 1667. During Mr. Hicks’s resi- 
dence in Portsmouth there was no regular 
Nonconformist chapel or meeting-house, Dis- 
senting worship, even in families, being pro- 
hibited, and we find that in the year 1677 
Mr. Hicks was convicted of preaching in a 
seditious conventicle, or meeting-house, and 
had to pay a fine of 20/. His name appears 
again in the Corporation records in October, 
1679, when he was amerced in the sum of 
3s. 4d. for not amending the pitching in front 
of his dwelling-house. He is supposed to have 
resided here until 1682. His second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John Moody, the 
master gunner at Portsmouth, by whom he 
had two children, Elizabeth and James. After 
Mr. Hicks’s execution his widow continued to 
reside at Portsmouth (where she owned some 
property inherited from her father) until her 
death in January, 1705. Of her twochildren 


Cockspur Street ; but there is a longer list in 


Elizabeth married Mr. Luke Spicer, a mer- 
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chant captain of Portsmouth, by whom she 
had one son and six daughters (Ralph de Lalo, 
Elizabeth, Susanna, Mary, Hannah, Keturah, 
and Sarah). James married (on 10 January, 
1701) Mary Seager. 
and her husband’s decease occurred some two 
years later, in June, 1704. 
Aur. T. Everitt. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


Roman ENGLAND §, xii. 448).—There is 
a useful little book ‘Roman Britain,’ by the 
late Rev. H. M. Scarth (S.P.C.K.). 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Butrer CuHarm (8 §. xii. 387).—Brand 
(ed. 1888), p. 750, quotes as follows from Ady’s 
* Candle in the Dark’ (1655) :— 

* Another old Woman came into an House at a 
time when as the maid was churning of Butter, 
and having laboured long and could not make her 
Butter come, the old Woman told the Maid what 


was wont to be done when she was a maid, and also | 
in her mother’s young time, that ifit happened their | , 2 
|for England as the dexter supporter of the 


butter would not come readily, they used a Charm 
to be said over it, whilst yet it was in beating, and 
it would come straightways, and that was this— 
Come Butter, come, 
Come Butter, come, 
Peter stands at the gate 
Waiting for a butter’d Cake, 
Come Butter, come. 
This, said the old Woman, being said three times, 
will make your Butter come, for it was taught my 
mother by a learned Church-man in Queen Marie’s 
Days, when as Church-men had more cunning, and 
could teach people many a trick, that our Ministers 
now a days know not.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The words of the charm are given in Brand’s 
ow 
Popular Antiquities,’ iii. 313. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


In Irish this would be:— 
Tar, im, tar; 
Ta Péadar ag an dorais, 
Ag fanacht an t-im agus an t-aran; 
Tar, im, tar. 
A literal Welsh translation is :— 
Dere, ’menyn, dere ; 
Mae Pedr wrth y borth, 
Yn aros am y ’menyn a’r dorth; 
Dere, ‘menyn, dere. 
It would seem, from the rhyme in the Welsh 
lines, that the verse referred to by your 
> cen was in that language, and not 
in Irish. Joun Hopson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


When daffodils come in—or “daffa down 
dillies,” as Derbyshire children call them—a 


She died in July, 1702, | 


favourite amusement is to loosen the stem of 
the flower next the bell-shaped portion in 
such a way that the interior comes out with 
the stem. This forms a churn, and the amuse- 
ment is to go through a motion called “churn- 
ing” by thrusting in and withdrawing the 
loosened portion, saying in sing-song fashion: 

Churn, churn, 

Butter, churn! 

Peter’s at the iron-gate, 

Waiting for a butter-cake! 

THos. Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


Oxrorp’ (9 §S. i. 20).—The 
plate which you so favourably mentioned at 
the above reference, and which you attributed 
to me, was designed and drawn by the well- 
known architectural and archeological artist 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, who is also the author of 
the pamphlet. Please correct this. 

DouGias FouRDRINIER. 


Supporters (8 §. xii. 408).—Henry VIL, 
Henry VIIL, and Edward VI. used a lion or 


royal arms, and a dragon gules for Wales as 
the sinister supporter. Mary I. and Eliza- 
beth changed the tincture of the dragon to 
or. A griffin was never a royal supporter. 
Boutell (*‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular’) 
and Dr. Woodward (‘ Heraldry, British and 
Foreign ’), among other heraldic writers, give 
complete lists of royal supporters. 
E. E. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


The arms of Queens Mary and Elizabeth 
were sometimes represented with a lion and 
a dragon as supporters. That is the nearest 
approach I can make to the “griffin” of 
J.5.’s query. St. SwItTHrn. 


Henry VII. was the first and Elizabeth the 
last sovereign to use as a supporter a red 
triffin (the ensign of Cadwallader, the last 
on of the Britons), and the arms in Eliza- 
beth’s reign are always encircled by the 
garter. E. Leca-WEEKEs. 


The lion and dragon were the royal sup- 
porters during the latter years of the reign 
of Henry VIII. and the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. Supporters generally are 
treated on in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 1 S. ii. 136, 221; 4% 
S. vill. 47, 130, 188, 251, 294, 311, 385; the 
supporters of English sovereigns in 8" S. ix. 
228, 477, as given by the various authorities, 
from the reign of Edward III. (1327) to 
James I. (1603), since which time there has 
been no change. 

EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 
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WatcuMen §. xii. 408, 490).—Allow me 
to confirm Mr. Moutr’s note with an excerpt 
from a privately printed volume written by 
my mother, who was born in 1806. She thus 
describes the close of an evening party at 
Dorchester when she was a child, One of 
the guests was Mrs. (7.e. Miss) Elizabeth 
Meech, a whist-player who was, my mother 
says, the “veritable likeness” of Mrs. Battle : 

** As the clock struck ten Mrs. Elizabeth rose. 
(Though it was always long whist, they generally 
contrived to finish just before ten, but if the game 
was not quite ended, the parties being at nine each, 
for instance, they had to wait a little.) She ex- 
claimed, with energy: ‘ Dear me ! there’s the watch- 
man (“‘ Past ten o’clock, and arainy night”); we must 
go.’ (The watchman was a great institution in 
those days; besides calling the hour he always 
informed us of the exact state of the weather—‘a 
thunder and lightning night’ was duly reported.)” 
—‘ Memories and Traditions,’ 1895, p. 49. 

W. G. BoswE.t-STone. 

Beckenham. 


It may be worth noting that, although the 
watch was replaced by the police in 1829, 
there was an instance of a member of the old 
body being kept on and paid by subscription 
raised amongst a few inhabitants and occu- 
yiers of warehouses, who, possibly, were 
voubtful as to the amount of protection that 
would be afforded by the new police force. 
The locality was Tooley Street, London 
Bridge, the man Davis, who died in the 
fifties. Against his wish he was compelled 
to call “ Past twelve o'clock,” and so on until 
“ Past five o'clock.” Davis was succeeded by 
a man named Prendergast, who only held the 
post for a short time. He was obliged to 
continue the practice, but it ceased with him. 
This probably is the latest date of the watch 
call in London. J. T. 

Beckenham. 


TREES AND THE ETERNAL Sout (8 §. xii. 
503).—Mr. MAcKINLAY does not give the 
authority for the verses he quotes about 
the connexion of “a certain oak” with the 
fortunes of Hay of Errol. Shall I be thought 
irreverent if I venture to suggest “an uncer- 
tain oak” as a better rendering? For this 
reason—that the mistletoe is unknown in 
Scotland as a wild plant (Bentham’s ‘ British 
Flora’), and because, although for many 
years | have sought for a mistletoe grow- 
ing on an oak (and that in districts of Eng- 
land and France where oak and mistletoe 
are most common), | have never succeeded 
in hearing of a well-authenticated instance 
thereof. HERBERT MAXWELL, 


Mepi#vaL Lyncn Laws 1x Mopern Use 
(8 §. xii. 465).—The mock serenade, in which 


no bones were broken, is somewhat harshly 
called lynch law, which means, I believe, a 
hasty execution without trial. But the prac- 
tice described is more widely extended than 
N. 8. S. seems to be aware. It has been a 
favourite expression of popular ridicule for 
love troubles, foolish marriages, and the like. 
as well as of graver displeasure at conjugal 
infidelity. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it was called a “Black Sanctus.” 
Thus Holland, translating Livy, v. 37, “ Truci 
cantu clamoribusque variis horrendo omnia 
compleverunt sono,” renders “a hideous and 
dissonant kind of singing, like a Black 
Sanctus.” And in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘Mad Lover’ it is proposed to salute the 
unhappy gentleman thus :— 

Let’s give him a black santis, then let’s all howl 

In our own beastly voices. 
It is known in France by the name of chari- 
vari, and as chiavari in Italy. Story, in his 
‘Roba di Roma,’ mentions, among marriage 
customs, that “when the bridegroom is an 
old man they pay him still another compli- 
ment in the way of a serenata alla chiavari, 
howling under his window madly with an 
accompaniment of pots and pans.” Lastly, 
under the name of “rough music,” I have 
myself seen and heard it some thirty years 
ago in an Oxfordshire village, the thing stig- 
matized being a wife's infidelity to her hus- 
band. Doubtless the practice is now extinct, 
as such barbarisms aad be. Yet in these 
days of School Board and dead level one can 
find in one’s heart to regret the loss of a 
custom which, with all its roughness, had 
something characteristic in it ; and I have a 
certain seen in remembering that I have 
seen what was a link with bygone days and 
a world now dead. C. B. Mount. 


The Bavarian custom of serenading offen- 
ders with concerts of rough music has its 
counterpart in West Cornwall. At St. Ives 
such performances are known as shdlldls, the 
derivation of which word it would be inter- 
esting to know. For an account of the 
shallal, see my ‘History of St. Ives,” &. A 
medieval French illumination or carving, 
representing a band of similar “ musicians,” 
will be found in Lacroix’s ‘Arts and Cus- 
toms of the Middle Ages.’ 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

The Haberfeld treiben veminds me of the old 
English punishment of “riding the stang,” 
which, [ am happy to say, has not yet fallen 
into complete disuse. It is a form of public 
censure inflicted on a man when he beats his 


wife ; the clashing of kettles, tongs, and pans, 
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and the blowing of horns form part of the 
ritual. There is some account of this old 
custom in my ‘Manley and Corringham 
Glossary.’ See also the late Sir Charles 
Anderson’s ‘Lincoln Pocket Guide,’ p. 17; 
Marshall’s ‘East Yorkshire Words,’ vol. i. 

». 39; Elworthy’s ‘West Somerset Word- 
Book,’ p. 674 ; Dawson’s ‘ History of Skipton,’ 
p. 295 ; and ‘N, & Q.,’ 7 S. iii. 367. 

Epwarp PEacock. 
“REST, BUT DO NOT LOITER” (8 S. xii. 244, 
318, 332).—As a sort of parallel to the above, 
I may, perhaps, quote the injunction to per- 
sons availing themselves of a drinking foun- 
tain attached to the General Post Office in 
New York—at least, I copied it from there 
in the blazing sun of July, 1880 :— 
** Keep cool and good-natured, 
fake your turn, 
The line forms this way.” 
This legend impressed me the more because 
some of my American friends had scoffed at 
our railway-station “cautions” and “ warn- 
ings,” as only suitable for babes and sucklings. 
James Hooper. 

CONSTRUCTION WITH A PARTITIVE (8* §. xii. 
206, 312, 411, 477, 517).—But for an assured 
dictum at the last reference, this subject 
might now have been let alone as quite sufti- 
ciently discussed. On the question, however, 
as to whether the humble inquirer is to be 
guided by the practice of distinguished 
writers or the rules of grammar-books, we 
now learn that the proper course is “to follow 
the generally accepted rules of grammar as 
closely as possible.” Then comes this philo- 
sophical distinction, with implied thoughtful 
caution : 

“Whatever may be the case as regards the con- 
struction of sentences, we ought certainly to be 
careful of the meanings of words, and this of itself 
should guard us against such constructions as 
‘ different to,’ ‘ averse to,’ ‘neither of them are.’” 

In “averse to” we have a new item for 
consideration. The writer guards us against 
the use of it, after having dwelt on the im- 
portance of grammatical rules. Now, there 
is at hand a grammar, by William Lennie, on 
which many learners must have been reared, 
seeing that its title-page bears that it is in 
its “ninety-third edition, improved ” (Oliver 
& Boyd, 1894). 
Principles of English 
—— Exercises in Parsing and Syntax’; 
an 


ist is “averse fo.” On p. 115, 
among sentences to be corrected, is, “ This 


prince was naturally averse from war,” to 
which the author appends the note, “ Averse 
and aversion require to after them rather than 


trom ; but both are used, and sometimes even 


by the same author.” Now, the student who 
uses this book—evidently an authoritative 
guide if numerous editions have a meaning— 
will conclude that “averse to” is correct and 
proper, and “averse from” an aberration, if 
not a blunder. Yet, in the face of this, an 
upholder of “the generally accepted rules of 
grammar” warns his readers against “averse 
to,” which he unhesitatingly pillories as one 
of three glaring absurdities in syntax. This 
state of matters must be painfully discon- 
certing to the “thoughtful and conscientious 
reader” who has already figured in this dis- 
cussion. It may comfort him to learn from 
the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ with appro- 
priate examples, that Mr. Lennie — con- 
sciously or not —is historically defensible. 
While etymology would demand from, modern 
practice prefers to. And so an end. 
Tuomas BaYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
First Steps in Anglo-Saxon. By Henry Sweet, Ph.D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
WE have reason to feel grateful when an acknow- 
ledged master in any branch of knowledge con- 
descends to the low estate of the tyro, and provides 
leading-strings to guide his unaccustomed steps. 
If the beginner in Anglo-Saxon does not soon learn 
to run alone, the blame certainly does not rest with 
Dr. Sweet, who now improves upon his ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Primer’ by issuing a still more elementary 
manual of a less concise and abstract nature. All 
the more scientific considerations of mutation, gra- 
dation, and the like are here allowed to stand over 
for the present, and it is only the absolutely essen- 
tial ond practical part of the grammar that is 
insisted upon. In ‘First Steps in Anglo-Saxon’ 
the learner is encouraged to proceed b amy I 
minimum of syntactical details forced upon his 
attention, and in this way he is to a large extent 
enabled, in George Eliot’s phrase, “to get at the 
marrow of the language independently of the bones.” 
To supply a praxis of reading lessons Dr. Sweet has 
fat ee certain passages from Beda’s ‘ Astronomy,’ 
the ‘Colloquy’ of A¢lfric, and the ‘ Béowulf,’ and in 
order to render these more suitable for his purpose 
he has submitted them to a process of normalization 
and paraphrase which we do not greatly like. All 
that can be said is that the end justifies the means. 
Handbook to Thornton Abbey. By J. R. Boyle, 
F.S.A. (Andrews.) 
Mr. Boy.e has performed a useful and interesting 
piece of work in writing this little guide-book to 
one of the only two Lincolnshire abbeys (Croyland 
being the other) which at all repay a pilgrimage. 
It is sufficiently illustrated, and contains (besides a 
history and description of the buildings of the 
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abbey) a succinct account of the Augustinian rule. 
Those who want more will find it in the admirable 
volume, recently edited by Mr. J. W. Clark, on 
Barnwell Priory. Little remains of the former 
beauty of the ecclesiastical buildings at Thornton ; 
but of domestic work, the splendid gate-house— 
conjectured, with some reason, to be the abbot’s 
lodging (in 1382 a licence was granted “‘de nova 
domo desuper et juxta portam Abbatie Kernel- 
landa”)—is an early and fine specimen of Perpen- 
dicular brickwork. Curiously enough, the name of 
“college” clings to the abbey still, although its 
refoundation by Henry VIII. only lasted for six 
years. It is now in the liberal hands of the Earl 
of Yarborough. We hope Mr. Boyle will be en- 
couraged in his project of publishing the chronicle 
of the abbey, to which he eibeies in his preface. 


Ix the Fortnightly Mr. Arthur Symons deals with | 


‘The Problem of Gérard de Nerval’ without aiding 
very greatly towards its solution. There is, in 
fact, no solution except madness. Those who read 
the stories in his strangely misnamed 
‘Filles du Feu,’ which include his masterpiece, 


‘ Sylvie,’ and others on which his reputation subsists, | 


will find there, even, how his thoughts continually 
brood upon suicide. Nerval has, however, an in- 
teresting individuality, and the story of his loves 
and his fate would bear retelling. Mr. Gilbert 
Coleridge has a short and interesting paper on ‘ My 
Friend Robin,’ the most of a gentleman of all birds, 
in singing whose praise man will never weary. His 
song constitutes at this time the charm of our 
green lanes near London, and his bright, gallant 
form may, with some observation, » descried 
among the briar leaves which his coat exactly 
matches in colour. Mr. Percy Osborn gives some 
good translations from Philostratus. M. A. Filon 
continues hiscommunications concerning the modern 
French drama, and deals with the work of M. Jules 
Lemaitre, M. Brieux, the author of the crowned 
play ‘ L’Evasion,’ M. Henri Lavedan, and others. 
*Cacoethes Literarum’ attributes to the French 
educational system the worship of literature which 
is a striking feature of modern French life. From 
1820 to 1850, holds M. Bastide, the writer, the pre- 
valent form of literature in France was poetry, at 
the present moment it is criticism.—Among the 
few non-controversial articles in the Nineteenth 
Century is one by Sir Algernon West, entitled ‘A 
Walk through Deserted London.’ This is interest- 
ing as including recollections, but has some rather 
strange errors, the most curious of which is speaking 
of the Juliet of Miss O’ Neal (sic). Dr. Jessopp has an 
article, in his well-known and most gossiping style, 
on ‘ Parish Life in England before the Great Pillage.’ 


The property belonging to the parishes during the | 


centuries before the great spoliation under Henry 
VILL. was, we are told, enormous, and was always 
growing. The church, too, was the property of the 
parish. Weare bidden to get rid of the notion that 
either the monks or the landed gentry built our 
churches. What we now call squires did not then 
exist, and the monastic bodies were almost, from 
one point of view, nonconformists. ‘* The parishes 
built the churches, and the parishes in all cases 
kept them under repair.” Very brilliant, if a little 
too brightly coloured, are the pictures Dr. Jessopp 

ives us of life in this period. 1t was called *“* Merry 
England,” but it seems to have been less merry 
than it is thought. Mr. Thomas Arnold gives a 
very interesting account of Arthur Hugh Clough, 


and lets some light upon what seem to have been 
his religious convictions. Under the title of ‘ The 
Prisoners of the Gods,’ Mr. W. B. Yeats deals with 
Celtic views as to ghosts. Mr. Prothero gives 
some very readable and suggestive pictures of * The 
Childhood and School Life of Byron.’—Almost as 
interested as England has of late been in her 
heroes, naval and military, appear to be the 
Americans: the Century opens with a paper by 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford concerning ‘ Portraits of 
General Wolfe.’ Most of them, we are told, are 
spurious. When Wolfe sprang at a bound to repu- 
tation, the printsellers turned into portraits of 
Wolfe vamped-up prints of men who had lapsed into 
obscurity. Five portraits, including one by Gains- 
| borough, are reproduced. Of these the most striking 
is a profile from the National Portrait Gallery 
‘French Wives and Mothers’ purifies Frenc « 
women from the aspersion cast on them by Parisian 
journalists and novelists. It has some good pictures 
of French social life. Mr. Leonard Huxley contri- 
butes a a of his father’s home life. ‘ Re- 
collections of Washington and his Friends’ may be 
read with much pleasure. ‘The Mysterious City 
of Honduras’ will interest the antiquary.—Scribner’s 
opens with what promises to be a highly interesting 
‘Story of the [American] Revolution,’ by Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. The first instalment depicts only the 
first blow, and ends with the fights of Lexington 
and Concord. The illustrations generally are of 
much interest. Curiously enough, the next article 
of which also a portion only is given, ‘Red Rock.’ 
deals with the next most important step in the 
history of democracy—the beginning of the war of 
secession. ‘In the Chestnut Groves of Northern 
| Italy’ is profusely and well illustrated. ‘A French 
| Literary Circle’ depicts the “Garret” of Gon- 
court, and has ee of both the Goncourts 
Daudet and Madame Daudet, Octave Mirbeau. the 
Princesse Mathilde, Flaubert, Zola, and other cele- 
| brities.—The frontispiece to the Pa// Mall consists 
of an engraving of C. W. Cope’s pretty if conven- 
tional picture of ‘ L’Allegro.’ ‘ Osterley Park,’ with 
its treasures, is, with the aid of photographs, depicted 
by Lady Jersey. Sir Walter Besant has begun a 
series of papers on South London, which shall do 
for transpontine London what he has done for Lon- 
don and Westminster. Sir Martin Conway de- 
scribes brilliantly ‘The First Crossing of Spits- 
bergen.’ Mr. Schooling gives the first of a series of 
illustrated articles on ‘The Great Seal.’ Judge 
Morris tells in vivacious fashion the story of ‘ The 
Campaign of the Nile.’ ‘The Largest Church of 
Olden Times’ is old St. Paul’s.—‘ Sir John Moore at 
Corunna,’ in the Cornhil/, is by the Rev. W. H 
Fitchett, the author of a series of ‘ Fights for the 
Flag,’ contributed to Australian periodicals, and 
now in course of reprinting. The story of heroism 
is vigorously told. Mr. Stephen Phillips under- 
takes the defence of * The Poetry of Byron,’ is very 
much in earnest, and says some good things, but is 
not wholly convincing. Mr. Charles Bri tht de \icts 
some * Ancient Methods of Signalling.’ Miss liza. 
beth Lee has an excellent paper entitled ‘A Literary 
Friendship,’ presenting the friendship between 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Miss Mitford 
The story of Madame Lafargue is told afresh.— In 
Temple Bar the stirring and heroic career of Lally 
Tollendhal is narrated. ‘ Alas, poor Fido !’ deals 
with the fidelity of dogs and the tears that have 
been spent upon them. *‘ Poetry and Pipes’ contains 
some criticism in the shape of a species of discussion 
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between a tutor and pupils.—Mr. Charles Whibley, 
writing in Macmillan’s on Burns, maintains the 
view advocated by Messrs. Henley and Henderson, 
that it is only in the vernacular that the poet is at 
his best, and that he handles English with the 
uncertainty of a scholar expressing himself in 
Ovidian Latin or Thucydidean Greek. Mr. Hadden 
describes some friends of Browning, among whom 
we find, not without surprise, mention of Cole- 
ridge and Lamb. ‘An Episode in the History 
of the Comédie Frangaise’ describes the heroic 
suppression during the Terror by Labussiére, an 
actor, of some of the preces accusatives against 
criminals such as Fleury, Vanhove, Molé, an hun- 
dreds of others. ‘In the Land of the White Poppy’ 
is pleasant reading. Of ‘The French Invasion o 
Ireland’ the first part is supplied.—Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence describes in the Gentleman’s *‘ A Shake- 
spearian Pantomime.’ Mr. James Sykes supplies 
the origin of ‘Some Famous Political Phrases ‘after 
which we are frequently asked. The Veddahs of 
Ceylon are described. * Some Fatal Books,’ by the 
Rey. P. H. Ditchfield, does not pretend to com- | 
pleteness. We note with surprise the absence of | 
any mention of Dolet.—V ery attractive are, as | 
usual, the contents of the English I/lustrated, in 

which we commend to antiquaries and folk-lorists 

the account of ‘Booty from Benin’ and that of | 
‘Regimental Pets.’ ‘The illustrations to the former 
article are very interesting and quaint. ‘ Vatican 
and Quirinal’ is also a fair and admirably illus- 
trated paper.—Mr. Austin Dobson describes in 
Longman’s, under the title of ‘ The Author of Mon- 
sieur Tonson,’ John Taylor, known as the Chevalier 
Taylor. Mr. A. M. Bell tells ‘ The Tale of the Flint, 
or in other words describes the discovery and the 
significance of flint arrow-heads. Mr. Lang, in 
* At the Sign of the Ship,’ makes light of Mr. But- 
ler’s ‘ Authoress of the Civeney.” ‘The Story of the 
“Donna”’ is retold.—Not one, but two articles 
on subjects other than fiction appear in Chapman's. 
One is ‘ Notes of a Playgoer,’ occupied with Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet, the second a transla- 
tion of Madame C. Joubert’s excellent ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Heine.’ 


In Part LIL. of Cassell’s Gazetteer, Steeping to 
Stutton, the most important article is that on 
Stirling, of the castle of which a view is given. 
Stockport and Stockton-on-Tees are also described, 
as are the various Stokes, Stonehenge, and Stony 
Stratford, Stow in the Wold, and Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

We have received the Christmas number of the 
Scots Pictorial, with an account of the ceremony 
known as ‘The Burning of the Clavie,’ and some 
lively pictures of ‘The Roaring Game,’ otherwise 
curling. 


WE congratulate the Upper Norwood Atheneum 
on attaining its ey, Started twenty - one 
ears ago, it has done useful work among its mem- 
yers, and we have read the Record just published 
with much interest. During the summer months 
the members devote Saturday afternoons to the visit- 
ing of places of historical interest. Papers are read, 
and much valuable information obtained. The 
Records are illustrated, and are edited | by Mr. J. 
Stanley and Mr. W. F. Harradence. The present 
number contains a history of the society, written 
by Mr. Charles Quilter. The President is the Rev. 


Lord Victor A. Seymour, the Vice-Presidents being 


Mr. Daniel Stock and Mr. T. G. Doughty. We 
should like to see an extension of such societies to 
other districts. 


WE have learnt from the North Devon Herald, 
with much regret, of the death of the Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge, Vicar of Buckland Brewer, one of 
our oldest contributors. His name appears in the 
first volume of the First Series, and is pleasantly 
conspicuous until the close of the Sixth, after which 
its appearance is less frequent. Born in Edin- 
burgh 10 June, 1818, Mr. Dredge was brought up as 
a printer, became a Wesleyan minister, joined the 
Church of England, and was ordained by the Bishop 
of Chester deacon in 1868, priest in 1869. After hold 
ing curacies between 1868 and 1873 at Warrington, 
Liverpool, Seaforth, and St. Helens, he was pre- 
sented in 1874 by Mr. Gladstone, then Premier, 
whose political opponent he was, to the living of 
which he died possessed. He was the chief autho- 
rity on Dovenshivg and Cheshire bibliography and 
genealogy, and had an almost unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with Puritan theology. His works include 
* Five Sheaves of Devon Bibliography,’ ‘ The Book- 
sellers and Printers of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries,’ ‘The Marwood List of Briefs, 
1714-1744,’ ‘An Account of Frithelstock Priory,’ 
many biographies, contributions to the Devonshire 
Association, &c. We recommend our readers to turn 
to what is said under the heading *‘ Nonjurors of the 
Kighteenth Century,’ 8 §. xi. 52, by Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, M.A., who speaks of him as “a grand old 
man,” and probably the oldest living contributor of 
& Q’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘ Duplicate.” 

Osmonv Dickenson (“ Buried in Woollen ”).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8S. i. 543; ii. 345; ix. 218, 284; xi. 42, 
84; 5S. vi. 288; 7S. xi. 224, 333, s. v. “ Funerals 
in London.” 

J. C. P. (“ Edition of Homer, Amsterdam, 1707”). 
—The two volumes of this edition fifty years ago 
fetched something less than a dozen shillings. A 
single volume nowadays has no appraisable value. 

CorrIGENDUM,—8" §. xii. 517, col. 2, 1. 19, for 
Viney” read Vincy. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


"We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & § O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Offered 


ad. 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and cage by the oa With 394 Plates, ee by Hand. 6 vols. aoe 
royal 8vo. ove 
A NATURAL HISTORY ‘ot the NESTS an nd EGGS of BRITISH. BIRDS. "Thoroughly Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMBIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Kevised, Corrected, 
and Bnlarged. 3 vols, super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand eee 63 0 45 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Kdition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 63 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Eighth Edition, newly Revised, spanning and Enlarged by 


- 126 0 .. 90 0 


the Author. Super-royal Svo. with 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand __... — . 1b 0 
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